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A WEEKLY FOURNAL OF HOME, SCIENCE AND GENERAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Published by the Oneida & 
Wallingford Communities. 


POST-OFFICE ADDRESS: 
ONEIDA CIRCULAR, ONEIDA, N. Y: 


TERMS: 


The Crrcutak is sent to all applicants, whether they pay or not. 
It costs and is worth at least two dollars per volume. Those who 
want it and ought to have it are divisible into three classes, viz., 1, 
those who cannot afford to pay two dollars; 2, those who can afford 
to pay only two dollars; and 3, those who can afford to pay more 
than two dollars. The first ought to have it free; the second ought 
to pay the cost of it; and the third ought to pay enough more than 
the cost to make up the deficiencies of the first. This is the law of 
Communism. We have no means of enforcing it, and no wish to do 
so, except by stating it and leaving it to the good sense of those con- 
cerned. We take the risk of offering the Crrcucar to all without 
price; but free subscriptions will be received only from persons 
making application for themselves, either directly or by giving express 
authority to those who apply for them. 

Foreign subscribers, excepting those residing in Canada, must 
remit with their subscriptions money to prepay the postage. 





THE UNITED COMMUNITIES. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY 
Is an association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four miles 
south of Oneida and a few rods from the Depot of the Midland 
Railroad. Number of members, 205. Land, 654 acres. Business, 
Manufacture of Hardware and Silk goods, Printing the CrrcuLar, 
Horticulture, &c. Sociology, Bible 
Communism. 


Theology, Perfectionism. 


WILLOW-PLACE COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., on a detached portion of the domain, about one 
and one-fourth miles north of O. C. Mumber of members, 19. 
Business, Manufactures. . 


WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


Branch of O. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of the 
Hartford and New Haven Railroad. Mumber of members, 45. 
Land, 228 acres. Business, Publishing, Job Printing, Manufac- 
tures, and Horticulture. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


The O. C. and Branches are not ‘* Free Lovers,’’ in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system Biste Communism 
or CompLex MAarriaGE, and hold to freedom of love only withm 
their own families, subject to Free Criticism and the principles of 
Male Continénce. In respect to permanency, responsibility, and 
every essential point of difference between marriage and licentious- 
ness, the Oneida Communists stand with marriage. Free Love with 
them does zof mean freedom to love to-day and leave to-morrow ; 
nor freedom to take a woman’s person and keep their property to them- 
selves; nor freedom to freight a woman with offspring and send her 
down stream without care or help; nor freedom to beget children and 
leave them to the street and the poor-house. Their Communities are 
families, as distinctly bounded and separated from promiscuous so- 
ciety as ordinary households. ‘The tie that binds them together is as 
permanent and sacred, to say the least, as that of marriage, for it is 
their religion. They receive no new members (except by deception 
or mistake), who do not give heart and hand to the family interest 
for life and forever. Community of property extends just as far as 
freedom of love. Every man’s care and every dollar of the common 
property are pledged for the maintenance and protection of the 
women and children of the C ity. 

x ADMISSIONS. 

These Communities are constantly receiving applications for ad- 
mission which they have to reject. It is difficult to state in any brief 
way all their reasons for thus limiting their numbers; but some ot 
them are these: 1. The parent Community at Oneida is full. Its 
buildings are adapted toa certain number, and it wants no more. 
2. The Branch-Communities, though they have not attained the nor- 
mal size, have as many members as they can well accommodate, and 
must grow in numbers only as they grow in capital and buildings. 
3. The kind of men and women who are likely to make the Commu- 
nities grow, Spiritually and financially, are scarce, and have to be 
sifted out slowly and cautiously. It should be distinctly understood 
that these Communities are not asylums for pleasure seekers or per- 
sons who merely want a home and a living. They will receive only 
those who are very much in earnest in religion. They have already 
done their full share of labor in criticising and working over raw re- 
cruits, and intend hereafter to devote themselves to other jobs (a 
plenty of which they have on hand), receiving only such members as 
seem likely to help and not hinder their work. As candidates for 
Communism multiply, it is obvious that they cannot all settle at 
Oneida and Wallingford. Other Communities must be formed; and 
the best way for earnest disciples generally is to work and wait, till 
the Spirit of Pentecost shall come on their neighbors, and give them 
Communities right where they are. © 








SECOND ADVENT GEOLOGY. 


XIII. 
BY J. H. NOYES. 


SSUMING that Paul, after escaping from 

his first and only recorded imprisonment 
at Rome, had again fallen into the hands of 
Nero, and was on the verge of a second trial 
and certain martyrdom, at the time of writing 
his second epistle to Timothy, the commen- 
tators make an easy matter of interpreting 
what he says about being “ready to be 
offered.” (ch. 4, v. 6.) He was expecting to 
die (they say), of course, and the circum- 
stances exactly fit his expressions. But what 
if the alleged circumstances were purposely 
fitted to his expressions, and have no other 
basis in history or probability? We assume 
on evidence which we have produced from the 
authentic history of Paul and from a com- 
parison of 2 Timothy with other epistles, that 
this letter was written during that first im- 
prisonment from which he expected to escape, 
and did escape. Our task of interpreting his 
readiness to be offered is evidently more diffi- 
cult than that of those who rely on tradition, 
but we trust our interpretation will be found also 
more satisfactory. 

In the first place, it is certain from many ex- 
pressions in this same epistle, that Paul was 
not expecting to die immediately or within any 
short period. For instance, the very next 
thing he says, after announcing his readiness 
to be offered, is, “ Do thy diligence to come 
shortly unto me,” and again afterward (v. 21), 
“Do thy diligence to come before winter.” 


Now Timothy was at Ephesus, as we gather 


by comparing ch. 1, v. 16—18 with ch. 4, v. 19. 
But Ephesus is more than eight hundred miles 
from Rome in a straight line, and the distance 
must have been much greater by any route 
practicable in ancient times. Even with mod- 
ern post-and-travel accommodations, it would 
require several weeks for a letter to go and a 
man to return between the two cities ; and in 
Paul's time it must have required several 
months. He expected to live at least till his 
letter should have wriggled its way in fishing- 
smacks and by foot-journeys to Ephesus, and till 
Timothy should have wriggled his way in like 
manner back to Rome. This implies an antici- 
pation of not much less than half a year. 
What then becomes of the theory that his sec- 
ond trial before Nero was begun, and that he 
was expecting speedy death? Did he send for 
Timothy to take care of his corpse? If his 
situation was so precarious and dangerous, 
was it kind or prudent in him to send for 
Timothy at all? Heasks Timothy, not only to 
come himself but to bring Mark with him, and 
adds, “for he is profitable to me for the 
ministry.” (vy, 11.) This “ministry,” what- 
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ever it was, must have been continuous 
service, to be rendered after the arrival of 
Mark and Timothy. Moreover, Paul asks 
Timothy to bring with him a cloak and some 
books and parchments. (v. 13.) The sending 
for the cloak implies a prudent outlook for the 
winter to come after Timothy’s arrival; but 
what had Paul to do with books and parch- 
ments, if his death was impending or near ? 
and what kind of place was Rome at such a 
perilous time for the storage of valuable treas- 
ures of this kind? From these indications, 
and many more which a diligent student may 
find in 2 Timothy, it is clear that whatever 
Paul may have meant by saying that. he was 
“ready to be offered and the time of his depart- 
ure was at hand,” he did not mean that he was 
expecting to die immediately. The things be- 
fore him, instead of being trial and martyrdom, 
were a visit from Timothy six months distant 
at least, followed by a “ ministry ” of Mark, and 
use of books and parchments for an indefinite 
period. In short, he was evidently living as 
securely and working with as safe hold on the 
future as when he dwelt “two whole years in 
his own hired house, and received all that 
came to him.” (Acts. 28: 30.) 

In the next place, we have in this same dis- 
puted epistle, and in immediate connection 
with the famous passage about the “first an- 
swer,” the most explicit declaration which Paul 
ever made or which it was possible for him to 
make, that he did not expect to die at all, but to 
live through till the Second’ Advent. We cite 
the whole passage, italicising the apostle’s 
triumphant prediction that he should out- 
live all his perils. 


2 Tim, 4: 16—18. 

At my first answer no man stood with me, but 
all men forsook me: I pray God that it may not 
be laid to their charge. Notwithstanding, the 
Lord stood with me, and strengthened me; that 
by me the preaching might be fully known, and 
that all the Gentiles might hear: and I was de- 
livered out of the mouth of the lion. And the 
Lord shall deliver me from every evil work, and 
will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom: to 
whom be glory for ever and ever. Amen. 


When Paul says, “I was delivered out of 
the mouth of the lion,” all parties agree as to 
his general meaning, though they differ as to 
details. We say he refers to his escape from 
the forty assassins at Jerusalem; and the 
advocates of a second imprisonment say that 
he refers to his escape from his first trial for 
his life before Nero: but both acknowledge 
that the deliverance referred to was an escape 
from Jiteral death. What else then can he 
mean than escape from literal death when he 
says in the next sentence, “ And the Lord 
shall deliver me from every evil work?” 
Would he boast of a deliverance from death 
by one trial before Nero, while he was expect- 
ing death by another? He adds, “ And the 
Lord will preserve me unto his heavenly kingdom.” 
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Knowing as we do, and as Timothy did, how 
constantly he expressed in his other epistles, 
his expectation that his life would reach “ unto 
the coming of the Lord,” it is difficult to 
understand this declaration, taken in connec- 
tion with what goes before it, as anything less 
than an explicit prophecy that the plots for 
his death would fail in the future, as they had 
done in the past, and that he would be pre- 
served alive to meet the Lord at*his approach- 
ing Advent. 

Thus we are reduced to this dilemma, viz. : 
If Paul, when he said.in 2 ‘Tim. 4: 6, “I am 
ready to be offered, and the time of my de- 
parture is at hand,” meant that he was soon 
about to die, he contradicted not only his 
arrangements with ‘Timothy and Mark and the 
general tenor of his expectations expressed in 
all his other writings, but also his special and 
solemn declaration in this same epistle to 
‘Timothy ; and we must choose between the con- 
fessed expectation of death in 2 ‘Tim. 4: 6, 
and the prophecy to the contrary in 2 ‘Tim. 
4: 18; and there is this difference between 
the two, viz.: the prophecy is in harmony with 
all we find elsewhere in Paul’s writings, while 
the confession is without previous example. 
By all the laws of exegesis we are bound to 
seek some other meaning in the exceptional 
passage, that will harmonize with the prophecy 
and with his usual habit of mind. Under 
this persuasion we enter upon a more direct 
examination of 2 ‘Tim. 4: 6. 

The first idea which naturally arises from 
the connection of this passage with its pre- 
ceding context is, that Paul was passing a 
crisis which he regarded as the terminus of 
his active career in the gospel. He exhorts 
Timothy to “preach the word, be instant in 
season and out of season, reprove, rebuke, 
exhort... watch. ..endure. ..do the work of an 
evangelist ; and then by way of reason for 
this exhortation he adds the statement con- 
cerning himself, “for | am now ready to be 
offered, and the time of my departure is at 
hand.” The translation here takes a liberty 
which needs to be corrected. The words 
“ready to be” are not in the original. Paul 
says only, “I am now [or already] offered.” 
Without necessarily looking forward to death, 
he evidently considered himself already on the 
altar, cut off by his imprisonment, and prob- 
ably by his advancing age and _ infirmities, 
from the evangelical labors which had distin- 
guished his previous life. This same idea, 
that he had reached the end of his working 
career is repeated and emphasized in what fol- 
lows: “I have fought a good fight ; 
finished my course ; 


I have 
I have kept the faith ; 
henceforth there is laid up for me a crown of 
righteousness, which the Lord the righteous 
Judge shall give me at that day: and not to 
me only, but unto all them also that love his 
appearing.” In all this itis evident that his 
eye was not on any external signs of approach- 
ing death, such as tradition and imagination 
have supplied by the theory of a threatening 
trial before Nero, but was on his internal con- 
sciousness of completed experience and readi- 
ness for his final change. He felt in himself 
the premonitions of that great transfer to an- 
other world which usually comes by death, 








but which, according to his theory of the Sec- 
ond Advent, might at any moment overtake 
him by the appearing of Christ. We must 
remember how near he was to the actual time 
of that event, if it happened according to the 
predictions current in the Primitive Church, 
It was as late as A. D. 60 when he reached 
Rome, and the tenor of his letter to Timothy 
indicates that he had got through his labors 
there ; which, according to Acts 28: 30, would 
carry the date of that letter at least to A. D. 
62. The destruction of Jerusalem happened 
in A. D. 70, and that was the appointed signal 
of the Second Advent, so that there were but 
eight years at most between him and the 
appearing which he loved. His language in 
2 ‘Tim. 3: 1—9 shows that he considered the 
“perilous times” of Antichristian wickedrtess 
as already upon him; and we know he looked 
for Christ to come immediately after the mani- 
festation of Antichrist. As the exact time of 
the Advent was purposely concealed, it may 
naturally have seemed to him nearer than it 
was. He had got through his work. The 
transition from earthly warfare to the heavenly 
kingdom was the next thing before him. _ Per- 
haps he did not absolutely know how it was 
to be consummated. He was only sure that 
his work was ended and he was going to 
Christ. He does not say that the method of 
his departure was to be by death; but seems 
rather to have anticipated “ henceforth ” noth- 
ing but a victorious coronation in the heavenly 
kingdom. Even if we admit that the possi- 
bility of death was included in his anticipa- 
tions—as undoubtedly his theory recognized 
that way of going to Christ—still it is clear 
from his subsequent declaration (v. 15), that 
his frevaiing expectation as usual was that he 
should live through to the Advent. 

The epistle to the Philippians resembles 
2'Timothy in tone and in some special ex- 
pressions. For instance, the word spendomai 
which is translated, “ 7 am ready to be offered” 

2 Tim. 4: 6, occurs in Phil. 2: 17, and no- 
where else in the New Testament. The sin- 
gular use which Paul makes of it in both 
cases, to express the supreme sacrifice which 
he was undergoing, indicates that these two 
epistles were written about the same time and 
with reference to the same crisis in his experi- 
ence. And it is remarkable that in the epistle 
to the Philippians we find the apostle just 
emerging from an inward conflict as to the 
question whether he should live or die. He 
says : 

Phil. 1: 22—26. 

What I shall choose I wot not. For I am ina 
strait betwixt two, having a desire to depart, and 
to be with Christ; which is far better: never- 
theless, to abide in the flesh is more needful for 
you. And having this confidence, I know that I 
shall abide and continue with you all for your fur- 
therance and joy of faith; that your rejoicing may 
be more abundant in Jesus Christ for me by my 
coming to you again. 

Now since Timothy was with Paul when the 
epistle to the Philippians was written (as he 
joins in the address of it), the second epistle 
to Timothy inviting him to join Paul must 
have been written first in order ; and thus the 
two epistles exhibit Paul’s experience as in a 
progression. When he wrote to Timothy he 
may have been in the balance between life and 
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death of which he speaks in Phil. 1: 23, and 
this corresponds to the obscurity of his ex- 
pression in 2 Tim. 4:6. But when he wrote 
to the Philippians the crisis had passed, and 
he had concluded to live. Possibly the com- 
ing of Timothy with Mark and Demas had 
helped to change the color of his meditations. 
In the light of this explanation, his experience 
when he said, “I am ready to be offered and 
the time of my departure is at hand,” becomes 
simply an exceptional crisis like that which 
was upon him on another occasion when he 
“was pressed out of measure, above strength, 
insomuch that he despaired even of life.” 
(2 Cor. 1:8). Many acrisis of this kind he 
went through, and emerged from, into the glo- 
rious hope of living to meet Christ at his 
Coming. 

We shall endeavor next week to finish the 
argument on the question whether Paul ex- 
pected to die, and take up the question wheth- 
er, according to the indications of the New 
Testament, he did die. 


AISTORY OF COMMUNITY LITERATURE. 
Vi. 

CONTINUATION OF THE PUTNEY EPOCH. 

Secor the writer who, before this 

series was commenced, gave us a short 
statistical account of Community Literature, 
we have included the three numbers of Zhe 
Witness published at Ithaca under the Putney 
Epoch. This is proper, as so great a part of 
the volume was published at the latter place ; 
but episodical as the Ithaca experience ap- 
pears, there are some points about it which 
give it special interest. 

It is to be noted that the instinct which Mr. 
Noyes had for starting his work in central 
New York, though it seemed to fail of execu- 
tion in 1837-8, proved to be a true one, and 
was carried out in 1847-8. The intervening 
years in Putney were really episodical. ‘They 
were years of seclusion. The circwation of 
the paper published during that time was 
comparatively private, and its discussions were 
mainly doctrinal. The close New England 
air was favorable for incubation, but when 
Perfectionism was ready to burst its shell, and 
come out alive Association, it had to have a 
larger place, and then it was transferred to 
Central New York, the locality which Mr. 
Noyes had first instinctively chosen for its 
home. 

Then at Ithaca Mr. Noyes first tried his 
experiment of a /rce paper; and short as the 
trial was there, it gave him the promise of 
success. In his third number he expresses 
his confidence in the principle as follows : 


It has been suggested, that Zhe Witness can 
never succeed, so long as its terms of subscription 
are left in the loose way first presented. After 
mature deliberation I think otherwise. I can now 
say with the confirmation of experience, that “I 
have no fear of failure.” In the midst of the 
treachery and desertion of the last year, I have 
found at least one friend who justifies my predic- 
tion that “those who receive my testimony ‘will have 

ut one heart, and of course but one purse.” If | 
win but one such friend in a year, I have a satis- 
factory prospect of abundant success in the end. 


And this leads us to another interesting 
point. It was in the way of his Ithaca adven- 
ture that Mr. Noyes became acquainted with 
the woman whom he married, and who has 
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been to him as his right hand ever since in 
all his labors as an editor and publisher. The 
story of this providence, and of its bearing 
on Community Literature, is told in a Home- 
Talk by J. H. N., reported in the Circu.ar, 
Jan. 8, 1866 ; and we present a part of it, as a 
transitional chapter, between our account of 
The Witness at Ithaca and Zhe Witness at 
Putney. It was on this Home-Talk that Dixon 
founded his charge in “New America” that Mr. 
Noyes married for money—a charge which 
has been reproduced in two American books 
at least, and we are the more disposed to re- 
print it that our readers may judge what 
ground there is in it for Dixon’s falsehood. 





FORTUNES OF A FREE PAPER. 
Home-Talk by J. H. N. at W. C., Jan. 8, 1866. 

| have already talked about the industrial 
character of the Oneida Community, and char- 
acterized it as a mechanical or manufacturing 
Community. But it is necessary, in order that 
we may understand its financial history, and 
know all about the sources of its present 
wealth and standing, that we should take up 
its history before it became a manufacturing 
institution. 

Taking into view the whole career of the 
Community, we have obtained our money in 
two ways, viz., by manufactures, and dy our 
paper. This statement will perhaps surprise 
some persons, as it is understood that we have 
always lost money by the paper. But I shall 
show that we have obtained one hundred thou- 
sand dollars of capital, from first to last, by 
the paper. You see that our present standing 
is due to two facts ; first, to our having capital, 
and, secondly, to our working that capital. 
The story of our work has been told ; let us 
now go back to the story of the capital with 
which we began business. 

The history of this Community dates, finan- 
cially speaking, from the time when I started 
with a knapsack on my back, and marched 
from Rondout to Ithaca, with no money, sleep- 
ing in saw-mills and barns, and getting a meal 
here and there wherever I could. I went in 
obedience to what I believed to be a call of 
God to start a paper for the publication of the 
truth in central New York. At Genoa I fell in 
with some men who were at that time in sym- 
pathy with the movement that had been made 
at New Haven, and they loaned me forty dol- 
lars; with that, I went into Ithaca, took lodg- 
ings ata hotel, and commenced the present 
paper. It has since been published under dif- 
ferent names, but has been the same paper, 
whether called Zhe Witness, The Perfectionist, 
The Spiritual Magazine, The Free Church Cir- 
cular, or The Circular, * * * It was 
begun in Ithaca, in the center of this State, on 
the zoth of August, in the year 1837, and started 
on forty dollars, borrowed in Genoa. At the 
risk of- running still deeper in debt, I engaged 
a printer and published two numbers. I relied 
upon subscriptions, and they came in quite 
promisingly, until the time of the third num- 
ber ; when a private letter, that [ had written 
discussing the social theory now embodied in 
this Community, fell into the hands of a man 
in Philadelphia, who was my enemy, and he 
published it. He was aman who pretended 
to a good deal of spiritual character, and by 
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his help the news spread like wild-fire that I 
had broached the doctrine of “free-love ;” 
and the consequence was that the subscrip- 
tions after the third number stopped, and I 
was left without means. I was in debt for my 
board and in debt to the printer, some eighty 
dollars in all. I had not the remotest idea 
how I should be delivered from that state. 
But one day in opening my letters I found one 
which contained just eighty dollars. ‘That let- 
ter came from Harriet A. Holton, who is now 
Harriet A. Noyes. She sent it under an im- 
pulse which she regarded as an inspiration, 
With this money I paid my debts, retired from 
the field, and returned to Rondout, whence I 
started. I spent the winter there, waiting for 
an opening, still expecting that I should start 
a paper in central New York. But no open- 
ing came, and in the spring I went to Putney. 
There I saw Harriet A. Holton, the woman 
who had sent me eighty dollars when in Ithaca. 
I found she believed in me and trusted me. 
She had read my writings published in the 
New Haven /erfectionist, and received the 
truth into her heart. I soon sent her a letter 
in which I offered marriage, on such conditions 
as were compatible with the social principles 
of this Community. She accepted my offer. 
Her situation was this: she had no father, no 
mother, no brothers nor sisters. Her nearest 
relatives were aged grand-parents. Her grand- 
father had previously interfered with her affec- 
tions, and had made a vow with himself never 
to do it again, and so left her to her choice. 
We were married at once. By this marriage, 
besides herself, and a good social position 
which she held as belonging to the first fami- 
lies in Vermont, I obtained money enough to 
build a house and a printing-office and to buy 
a press and type. We bought the press and 
type within three weeks after our marriage, 
and began the work of publication. Her 
grandfather furnished us the money upon 
which we lived about six years, until his death, 
when she received as his heir nine thousand 
dollars. In all, we received from him not less 
than sixteen thousand dollars. 

We settled in Putney, where we were in com- 
munication with my father’s family, and I had 
the hearts of the same portion of it that I have 
now: my mother, Harriet, Charlotte and George. 
I drew my brothers and sisters into the work 
with us; made printers and writers of them, 
and married their destinies to the paper; so 
that when my father’s property was divided 
they brought in five thousand dollars apiece, 
which, with four thousand that I received as 
my portion (my education being counted one 
thousand dollars), added nineteen thousand to 
our publishing fund. Moreover, their partners 
became my helpers in the work I was about ; 
and they also contributed some property. 

Now let us see how much is to be credited 
to the paper so far. From the beginning it 
was the truth that drew Harriet Holton to me 
—it was the paper that she married. It was 
the paper that we went right to work upon as 
soon as we were married; and it was the 
paper that drew in my brother and sisters and 
their property, and my mother and her annuity. 
If we call Harriet’s property sixteen thousand 
(which I think is below the real amount), and 
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add to that twenty thousand more, as the sum 
of my brother’s and sisters’ and their partners’ 
property, we have thirty-six thousand ; which 
I claim to have won by the paper; it was the 
bounty that came to me for preaching the truth. 


This thirty-six thousand we threw into the 
enterprise of the free paper, and commenced 
sinking our capital. I do not think we ever 
began to make our living at Putney, by farm- 
ing or housekeeping, or anything else that we 
did ; but we kept the paper going. And the 
result was that by and by it began to work into 
the hearts of its subscribers, and to break up 
their selfishness, and finally drew their property 
in great masses into the same gulf where the 
property of myself and wife and brother and 
sisters had gone. By the paper, we prepared 
the way for those Conventions that led to the 
establishment of a Community here, which 
brought in the Burts, the Hamiltons, the 
Wordens, the Abbotts, etc. They brought in 
some six or eight thousand dollars. And then 
from Northern Vermont came another lot of 
over thirty thousand dollars from the Kinsleys, 
Barrons, Halls, and others. ‘The Connecticut 
brethren brought in eight or ten thousand 
more. What turned the hearts of these men 
to us? They will say it was the paper. In 
this way the paper gathered, to begin with, a 
capital of about one hundred thousand dol- 
lars; and on that we commenced as a manu- 
facturing Community, and have gone on till we 
have more than doubled the sum. 

Thus, in one view, our paper, since its com- 
mencement at Ithaca, has not paid for the 
sheets it has been printed on; but in another 
it has been financially one of the most suc- 
cessful papers in the United States. 

So far as capital is concerned, this Commu- 
nity is indebted to Harriet A. Noyes more 
than to any other member. Her gift has been 
larger than any one’s else, and the first install- 
ment of it was made just when it was needed 
to deliver me from very embarrassing circum- 
stances, and became the bridge by which I 
finally reached all the rest. 


WATER-CRESS, (Nasturtium officinale.) 





UCH has been said and written on the vir- 

tues of this simple plant. It is considered 
healthy food, and certainly it adds much to the 
pleasures of the table among the lovers of salads. 
Buist says, “ This cress is famed for its antiscor- 
butic qualities, and may be safely eaten at all 
seasons of the year, but is particularly in request 
in spring. It should be found in our markets in 
profusion, being peculiarly adapted to the consti- 
tution of those who live chiefly on animal food. 
Although it grows freely in many parts of this 
country as well as in Europe (its native place), 
comparatively few persons seem to be aware ot 
its presence, except in the large cities where it 
generally is sold in the markets.” Although to 
supply the thousands of wagon loads consumed 
annually in London, Paris, and other large cities, 
a thorough system of culture is required, this 
plant, that rejoices in pure, running, gravelly-bot- 
tomed streams, will accommodate itself to almost 
any springy place or even shallow parts of ponds 
that do not freeze too much in winter. All that 
is needed is to throw pieces of the plant in the 
water, or on the borders of streams, near the wa- 
ter, and they will soon send out white rootlets 
and feed themselves. A friendly hand might 
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remove intrusive weeds occasionally; then an 
abundant supply might be expected, lasting (if 
frequently cut) the greater part of the year. If 
plants cannot be obtained, procure seeds from the 
city seed stores and sow along the edges of 


streams. Once started, no more sowing will be 
needed. In this respect this cress is much supe- 


rior to our native varieties, which, though very spicy 
and pleasant for a few weeks in spring, soon run 
up to seed ; compelling us to wait until new plants 
show themselves the following spring. ce. & 


....Every impulse of beauty, of heroism, and 
every craving for purer love, fairer perfection, no- 
bler type and style of being than that which closes 
like a prison-house around us, in the dim, daily 
walk of life, is God’s breath, God’s impulse, God’s 
reminder to¢he soul that there is something high- 
er, sweeter, purer, yet to be attained.—A zon. 
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’ Wm. A. Hinps, Eprror. 


MONDAY, MAY 14, 1871. 


Letters from our subscribers contain many ex- 
pressions of interest in the series of articles by 
J. H. Noyes, entitled “Second Advent Geology.” 


We have another opportunity to advertise a 
western colony enterprise, and of course another 
opportunity to decline. We are confident that our 
subscribers, correspondents, and all others, will 
one day learn that the Community will not help 
forward such projects without a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the character and plans of their pro- 
jectors. 


DR. DOELLINGER. 


HE most significant intelligence we have from 

Europe relates to this eminent man. The 
Archbishop of Munich having required him and 
other Catholic professors of the University of 
Munich to declare within a specified time their 
adherence to the new dogma of infallibility, Dr. 
Doellinger has published his reasons for non-com- 


pliance. His earnest protest has excited great in- 
terest. It is even compared to the ninety-five 


theses nailed by Martin Luther to the door of 
the Church at Wittenberg, and the most important 
results to church and state are predicated upon it. 
His conclusion is— 

As a Christian, as a theologian, as one acquaint- 
ed with history, and as a citizen, I cannot accept 
this doctrine. Not asa Christian, because it is 
incompatible with the spirit of the gospel, and the 
plain words of Christ and the Apostles ; its aim is 
precisely to erect the kingdom of this world, which 
Christ declined—seeks the dominion over the con- 
gregations which Peter prohibited to all and to 
himself. Not as a theologian, because the entire 
tradition of the Church is irreconcilably opposed 
to it. Not as astudent of history can I accept 
this doctrine, because as such I know that the un- 
ceasing efforts to realize this theory of universal 
dominion has cost Europe torrents of blood, has 
distracted and ruined entire countries, has destroyed 
the beautiful organic constitution of the ancient 
Church, and generated, nourished and maintained 
in the Church the most abominable abuses. In 
fine, as a citizen, I spurn this doctrine, because 
with its claims for subjection of sovereigns and 
States, and the whole political system under Papal 
rule, and by the immunities it claims for the clergy, 
it lays the foundation for endless and ruinous 
strife between Church and State, between the 
clergy and the layman. For this fact I cannot 
conceal from myself, that this doctrine, by the 
consequences of which the old German Empire 
perished, would also forthwith implant the seed 
of decay in the just erected new Empire. 


To appreciate the importance of this protest 
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against papal claims, it must be understood that 
Dr. Doellinger has commanded throughout Europe 
the greatest respect as a scholar and statesman, 
and that authorities unite in pronouncing him the 
greatest living divine of the Church of Rome. 
“ Doellinger,” says the London Saturday Review, 
“is the one Catholic divine of Germany who en- 
joys a European reputation both without and 
within the borders of his own communion, whose 
piety no Ultramontane has ventured to question 
(and Ultramontanes are not always very nice in 
their methods of personal attack), and whose 
rigid impartiality, as well as his profound learning, 
no Protestant scholar would hesitate to acknowl- 
edge.” Other leading journals speak of him as 
“the greatest living Catholic theologian and schol- 
ar.” Dr. Doellinger, although over seventy years 
of age, asked to be summoned before a council of 
German Bishops at Fulda, or a conference of 
theologians at Munich, that he might have an op- 
portunity to prove that the doctrine of infallibility 
is opposed to the Scriptures, and-to the early tra- 
ditions of the Church, offering, in case he should 
be refuted, to make a public recantation of every 
thing he has said on the subject. But his petition 
was peremptorily denied. ‘There is no question 
to be debated,” replied the Archbishop of Munich ; 
“the Church has spoken, and you have refused to 
hear.’ And so excommunication was pronounced 
against him. 

The latest intelligence is that Dr. Doellinger has 
already a large following, including the King of 
Bavaria. 


THE CASE OF RULLOFF. 





HE trial of Rulloff revealed crimes of such 

atrocity as to astound the public, and elicit 
universal expressions of abhorrence and reproba- 
tion. That he is a man of intellectual culture only 
increased the abhorrence with which his character 
was at first regarded. But the criminal has fol- 
lowed up his philological studies in the midst of 
all his troubles and in face of a speedy execution, 
and the public has meanwhile looked on, until a 
sentimental reiiction is taking place in his favor. 
Reason and religion unite in declaring that one’s 
responsibility for crime should be proportionate to 
his knowledge—a principle violated by all the 
quasi pleas for a mitigation of Rulloff’s punish- 
ment based on the fact that he is an “earnest 
scholar.” It may be an open question whether 
hanging is the best use to which such a culprit can 
be put; but there can be no question whether the 
standard of right and wrong should be lowered in 
the interests of intellectual culture. Perverted be- 
nevolence and confused morality are blind guides, 
and should not be followed in such cases. 

E. H. H. 





It is worthy of note, that several journals, in 
commenting upon the Rulloff case have inculcated 
the lesson, that education alone is insufficient for 
the formation of true character and true society— 
that the heart requires culture quite as much as the 
head—that unless we provide for the development 
of a high moral and spiritual sense our boasted 
civilization is likely to experience an irretrievable 
collapse. The facts now before the public in con- 
nection with this murderer give new force to these 
words of Christ: ‘Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, murders, adulteries, fornications, thefts, 
false witness, blasphemies.”’ 





NEW FEATURE OF MILITARY DISPATCHES. 


BY G. CAMPBELL. 


NE of the remarkable features of the late 
war between France and Germany, and one 
that should not be overlooked, is the emphatic 





recognition by the newly-created Emperor of his in- 
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debtedness to the mercy and favor of God for his 
success. His announcement of every signal vic- 
tory is coupled with a simple-hearted recognition 
of this fact and a sincere expression of thankful- 
ness therefor. Doubtless to many persons such 
an utterance ina military dispatch seems like a 
superfluous display of religious feeling, if not 
fanaticism or something worse. But if the Empe- 
ror really felt it, which there is no reason to doubt, 
it was the most sensible part of his dispatches. 
It is certainly creditable to him, that amid the 
distractions of his position and in the flush of suc- 
cess, he should be able to steadily keep his eye on 
this fact; and it is still more creditable to him to 
thus modestly and frankly acknowledge it. Thou- 
sands will doubtless remember how a conscious- 
ness of the help of God’s providence thrilled the 
hearts of the northern people during the closing 
scenes of the late civil war; and it is not improb- 
able that this same consciousness encouraged the 
hopes and strengthened the hearts of the German 
people as well as the German Emperor. 


There was something certainly marvelous in the 
brilliant and uninterrupted success of the Ger- 
mans and the corresponding disastrous failures of 
the French. Granted that Von Moltke is a mas- 
ter of the art of war: the best laid plans are always 
liable to the chances of adverse circumstances. 
The French armies if not equal to the opposing 
forces were still powerful, well organized, and com- 
manded by experienced generals. They had the 
advantage of fighting on their own soil, and skill- 
fully handled could have given their antagonists 
much trouble. But they seemed to have an in- 
fatuation for doing just exactly the wrong thing 
at every important crisis, which reminds one of a 
passage in 1 Kings 22: 20—22: 

And the Lord said, Who shall persuade Ahab, 
that he may go up and fall at Ramoth-gilead ? 
And one said on this manner, and another said on 
that manner. And there came forth a spirit, and 
stood before the Lord, and said, I will persuade 
him. And the Lord said unto him, Wherewith ? 
And he said, I will go forth, and I will be a lying 
spirit in the mouth of all his prophets. And he 
said, Thou shalt persuade him, and prevail also: 
go forth, and do so. 

The German Emperor evidently had a clearer 
idea of the real source of his success than those 
who attribute it all to the genius of his Chief of 
Staff. The first Napoleon claimed to be a “man 
of destiny,” in other words, that a special provi- 
dence and special inspiration attended him and 
gave him good luck. Quite likely, when the secret 
truth comes out, it will be found that Von Moltke’s 
wonderful success is largely attributable to an in- 
fluence of the same sort. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that while the Emperor William seems to have 
a true perception of the secret of his success, and 
in his frank acknowledgment of it shows a de- 
gree of genuine faith, the Emperor Napoleon, ac- 
cording to current tradition, blindly supposed he 
was patronized by some divinity among the stars, 
and in all .probability verily thought it would sus- 
tain him in his mad schemes of universal dominion. 


NEWSPAPER ENTERPRISE! 


USINESS calling our co-laborer and corre- 

spondent, H. W. Burnham, to eastern Massa- 
chusetts in the early days of March, he sent us a 
letter from Boston describing a visit to Salem— 
which letter appeared in the CrRCULAR of March 
2oth, under the heading, “ Historic Salem---Witch 
Hill---Witch House, etc.” Imagine our surprise 
on finding the same letter, with slight verbal altera- 
tions, in one of our exchanges, with every indica- 
tion of having been written expressly for that 
journal: it is leaded, appears on the editorial page, 
is signed “G.,” and is introduced with the words, 
“For the .” We give below in parallel col- 
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umns the first paragraph of the letter of “H. W- 
B.,” as it appeared in the CrRCULAR, and the cor- 
responding portion of the letter of “G.,” as it ap- 
peared a month later in the exchange paper : 


From H. W. B.'s Letter. 
Boston, Mass., Mar. 5, ’71- 
To-day for the first time I vis- 
ited old historic Salem. Business 
engagements in Boston restricted 
my stop in the place to two hours. 
Having read Upham’s History 


From G.'s Letter. 
Boston, Mass.—1871. 
To-day for the first time, I vis- 
ited old historic Salem. Business 
engagements in Boston detained 
me for the day, and having read 
Upham’s History of Salem Witch- 





of Salem Witchcraft, I first in- | craft, I had a curiosity to visit 
quired for ‘‘Witch Hill.” Aj} Witch Hill. A friend gave me 
resident of the town pointed it | the necessary directions; and fif- 
out to me, a half-mile away. Fif-| teen or twenty minutes’ walk, 


teen or twenty minutes’ wa!k | brought me to its summit, from 


brought me to its summit, from which a splendid view of the town 


which point the finest view of the 
town and harbor is to be obtained. 
It was here that the witches were 
hung in 1692; tradition says on 
the branches of trees. This may 
or may not have been so, but 
there are no trees there now— 


naught but a rocky cliff fifty or | 


sixty feet in hight, covered for the 
most part with a light turf. Of 
the outlook from this summit the 
historian says: ‘‘A magnificent 


panorama of ocean, island, head- | 


land, bay, river, town, field and 
torest, spreads out and aroun] to 
view. On a clear summer day, 
the picture can scarcely be sur- 
passed.”” Independent of its old 
associations, the place is worthy 
of a visit by the tourist. ‘The 
southern side of the hill is pre- 
cipitous, and from this quarter is 
wholly inaccessible. It was on 
this southern brow that the exe- 
cutions took place. Imme liately 


and harbor is obtained. Here 
a. Witch Hill, tradition says, 
witches were hung in the year 
1692, from the branches of trees, 
but they, the trees, have all dis- 
appeared ; only a rocky cliff, fifty 
or sixty feet in hight, covered 
partially with a light turf, now 
vegetates on this historic spot [!] 
A magnificent view of ocean, 
island, headland, bay, river, town, 
field and forest, like a panorama 
is presented to our admiring gaze. 
Independent of its old reminis- 
cences, Witch Hill is worthy of 
a visit by the tourist. The south- 
ern side of the hill is precipitous 
and inaccessible. It was on this 
extreme point that the execution 
of witches took place. 

At the base of this elevation, 
long trains of cars are every half 


| 


| 
| 
| 


hour passing to and from Boston, 
over the Eastern railroad. Stand- 
| ing on Witch Hill and observing 





at the foot of this elevation, the | the many indications of enterprise 
eastern railroad now passes, over | and prosperity on every hand, 
which during every half hour of | one involuntarily contrasts what 
the day long trains of cars are | he sees, with the condition of 
hurrying to and from Boston. | things here one hundred and 
Standing on ‘Witch Hill,” and | eighty years ago when the events 
observing the thousand indica- | transpired which made this hill 
tions of enterprise and _pros- | historic. 

peritvy on every hand, one invol- | 

untarily contrasts what he now 

sees with the condition of things 

one hundred and eightv years 

ago, when the events occurred 

that have made this hill his- 

toric, 


It is our impression that the editors of the 
paper in which “G.’s” letter appeared have been 
imposed upon by one of their contributors, and 
that they will hasten to make the amende hon- 
orable. 


Our thanks are due to the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion for several volumes of its valuable Reports 
and other important publications. 





COMMUNITY F¥OURNALT. 


ONEIDA. 

—Notwithstanding the Indians in this vicinity 
have lived so long in neighborly relations with white 
people, they make very slow progress in imitating 
the customs of their pale-faced brethren. The 
culinary art, except in its crudest state of develop- 
ment, is entirely neglected among them. They 
lack either skill or enterprise, for rather than pur- 
chase materials and learn to construct a respecta- 
ble pudding they prefer to bring their money here 
and buy cold victuals, of which we necessarily 
have a large quantity. Besides this traffic with the 
squaws, we have a number of white customers 
who send their children to us begging. Mrs. L., 
who goes to the kitchen several times a day to 
attend to the various wants of these callers, has 
jotted down a few items concerning them : 

“T asked a squaw who came the other day with 
a few cents, where she got her money, ‘My man 
drunk, got sleep,’ she answered, laughing slyly. 
To another who asked to be trusted for twenty- 
five cents’ worth of bread, I said, ‘How will you 





get money to pay me?’ ‘I go to Utica,’ she said ; 
‘sell baskets. I got nothing eat, or would na ask 
you trust. My man sick—can’t work.’ ‘ How will 
you get to Utica?’ ‘I walk.’ This poor woman 
has a child but five months old, and how she can 
walk twenty miles and carry her child in addi- 
tion to her baskets and bead-work, I cannot tell. 
The old squaws continue to wear their primitive 
costume—a long-short skirt of dark stuff, loose, 
blouse-like apron, and either a white woolen or 
black broadcloth blanket on the head; but some 
of the younger ones occasionally appear in 
flounces and a somewhat pretentious head-gear. 
The Indians seem to be destitute of the miserly 
faculty. Money is only valuable in their eyes as a 
representative of its equivalent in something to 
eat or wear. They often come with but a few 
cents, and sometimes with two or three eggs to 
make exchange ; but whatever the amount they 
bring, they always want to spend it all. Little 
boys come quite frequently begging for a few 
crumbs, and none go away empty-handed.” 


—A correspondent, who has worn the short 
dress throvgh thick and thin for fourteen years, 
writes to us for advice concerning a proposed re- 
turn to an occasional use of long skirts. She is 
very much attached to the short dress—says she had 
fully resolved to be “ married in it and to die in it,” 
and she cannot endure to have it supposed that 
she could retract in any degree her principle in 
regard to it. But let her speak for herself: 

By wearing the short dress in public places and 
by coming into sympathy with a certain class of 
radical reformers, I have acquired an independent 
spirit which is incompatible with the humility of 
the gospel, and which has led me to forsake Christ 
and trust in my own good works. There are times 
when the mind of one who wears the reform dress 
abroad must be so engrossed in external circum- 
stances connected with it, as to render her not 
easily susceptible to higher spiritual influences ; 
especially if she is stopped in the streets by police- 
men to answer for her strange attire, or is pursued 
by a mob of ignorant, dirty children having 
clubs and rotten eggs ready to do service. Such 
has been my experience. * * * I am willing, more 
than willing, to wear the short dress, always, if it 
is best; but the thought comes to me, “ Is it really 
right to intrude my ideas upon others—to force 
my opinions of dress constantly upon those | 
know dislike them? Does not the spirit of love 
require me to respect more the feelings of others 
in this matter?” 

To which we answer: We do not consider the 
question of dress a life and death matter; not at 
all a test of righteousness. Women of the Com- 
munity always wear the short dress at home, and 
would be loth indeed to abandon it; still they 
usually wear the long dress abroad. We do not 
feel in so doing that we in the least sacrifice our 
principle ; but we avoid the unpleasantness of find- 
ing ourselves conspicuous objects of disagreeable 
curiosity. When Paul “became all things to all 
men” we cannot for a moment believe that he 
changed a-sentiment dear to his heart, or faltered 
in his loyalty to right. He studied expediency. 
Cannot women assert their loyalty to principle and 
give their dissent from the monstrous and ridicu- 
lous fashions of the present day, by simplicity of 
dress and absence of undue ornamentation as well 
in the long dress as in one a few inches shorter ? 
It is a good rule to dress so as to avoid conspicu- 
osity either by too much show or by striking 
oddity. By so doing the aftention at least will be 
left unfettered ; and what does woman need more 
than the emancipation of her attention so that she 
may be free to turn from things trivial to things 
spiritual ? 


—H. having written to Mr N., asking how to 
apply Paul’s gospel to alimentiveness, received the 
following reply : 

“Christ, or the Holy Ghost, which is Christ’s 
blood, has all the affections and desires that we 





have, only immensely stronger. For instance, we 
love children ; but Christ loves children a great 
deal more than we do. It is therefore a great gain 
to our pleasure in the exercise of philoprogeni- 
tiveness, to exchange our own love of children for 
Christ’s; i. e., to stop our natural fondness for 
children long enough to let the philoprogenitive- 
ness of the Holy Ghost flow into us and make us 
its medium. This exchange of our passions for 
Christ’s is the thing meant by putting off the old 
man and putting on the new man. If you want a 
new kind of alimentiveness, think that Christ loves 
food a thousand times better than you do; and 
make up your mind to put on his alimentive- 
ness.” 

—We used to read Plato and Swedenborg a 
good deal several years ago. The following waif 
from the pen of one of the listeners has floated 
into this column : 

“SPLIT BEANS.” 


Said Fritz to Kate, “‘ I’m sure tis you 
Kind Heaven decreed my mate to be.” 
““No, no,” cried she, ‘‘ dear Dick is he 
“*Whom Fate has made my lover true.”’ 


** Not so,”’ laughed Dick, “‘for Amy fair 

“The spheres declare is wzy split bean.”” 

But she, unseen, for noble Jean 

Her loving arms outstretched in prayer ; 

While he, in turn, thought grave Maria 

The “‘soul of his soul ’’—his “‘heart’s sweet prize." 
But her clear eyes, like autumn skies, 

Serenely shone unmixed with fire. 


*Gainst purposes thus crossed they fought, 

Each sure he’d found his heaven-matched bride. 
‘Poor things !’’ said Clyde, ‘‘ Why not decide— 
“Since ‘tissues hum’ so much at naught, 


“Instead of halves disjoined by Fate, 

““Of one Great Bean you each are part ! 

“Then every pure, unselfish heart 

“Will find in Love itself its mate.’’ 

—Wednesday evening meeting was occupied with 

a sincere criticism of the juvenile literature of the 
present age. We trace a bad influence which occa- 
sionally affects some of the children to the books they 
read. It is of no use for us to teach them veneration, 
unselfishness and softness of heart, if a greater part 
of their reading is teaching them the opposite traits 
of disrespect, selfishness, hardness and love of 
money, so disguised by the story-teller as to appear to 
the indiscriminating mind of childhood very grand 
and very smart. Mr. H. had examined a number of 
the books written by the popular author, “Oliver 
Optic,” and read extracts therefrom which clearly 
showed the pernicious morality taught in them. 
No wonder, we thought, that so many boys are 
said to have run away from their homes under the 
influence of these books! Independence is the 
glory of childhood. Boys and girls may get into 
all sorts of scrapes—commit crimes even—and yet 
at last settle down into good men and women, who 
are all the better for the sowing of their “ wild 
oats.” We consider this exceedingly vicious phi- 
losophy. If there be good in the man, the youth 
has certainly given promise of it. The old-fash- 
ioned books of even twenty years ago taught no 
such barbarism as we find here. What child has 
read and re-read “ Pilgrim’s Progress” and not 
been made better by it? The “Rollo Book 
Series,” “* Robinson Crusoe,” Mrs. Sherwood’s and 
Miss Edgeworth’s stories, and many more of like 
character, furnished comparatively wholesome read- 
ing. Itrequires no mean talent to write in an enter- 
taining style for children. The writer, who cannot 
weave in the moral instruction he wishes to con- 
vey in such an attractive manner that the child 
learns all unconscious that he is taught, need not 
tack on a moral at the end, for ninety-nine chil- 
dren out of a hundred will be sure to skip it. In 
spite of these foreseen difficulties, we are convicted 
of the necessity imposed upon us of stocking the 
children’s library with stories of home production, 
and meanwhile we must strive to form their duc- 
tile minds with judicious personal contact. We 
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would rather they grew up to the age of reasoning 
discrimination with but small acquisitions in the line 
of reading than have them feeding upon the sugar- 
coated poisons of these books, only to suffer in 
after life the most thorough purgation from them, 
as they surely must if they belong to the true seed 
and seek the “strait and narrow path ” of salva- 
tion. 

Since the above discussion some one remem- 
bered having seen a paragraph in the Advance crit- 
icising the Optic style of literature. The para- 
graph was extracted from the /ndependent, and 
we willingly help pass it on : 


Give a boy a taste of one of these books of the 
“Do and Dare” or the “Steam Engine” series, 
and he will beg, borrow, or steal money to get the 
rest. Fortunes have been realized out of such 
books by writers with no gift but fluency and a 
clumsy sortf inventiveness. Of course, parents 
in their innocence knew nothing of the character of 
these books except that the boys voted them “just 
splendid,” and the religious papers testified that 
“the young folks read them with avidity.” There 
is nothing a boy likes to dream about so much as 
the accomplishment of impossible things ; and there 
is nothing.much more injurious to his mental habits 
than this castle-building. But just this side of the 
boy-nature it is that the “Splash and Dash” books 
work. Boys navigate a yacht; or they own a 
brief railroad, all complete, and run it themselves ; 
or, if it is not Optic, but Mayne Reid, who writes, 
they float for days on impossible logs in impossible 
forests, with impossible escapes from impossible 
dangers. The effect of all this it is not hard to 
see. School soon becomes a prison to the boy 
whose animal instincts are thus stimulated. Ordi- 
nary work is to him like the drudgery of the gal- 
leys ; and he either runs away in search of the land in 
which the hero of the red-backed book lived, or he 
becomes a loafer, dreaming of what might have 
happened. 

From all this weak and watery stuff what a relief 
a genuine book of adventure like Robinson Crusoe 
is! How we like to read old “ Sanford and Mer- 
ton,” or new “School-days at Rugby,” and feel 
that there are some true books, that not only treat 
a boy’s animal life with sympathy, but lend him 
genuine help in the battle for manhood. 


OUR VISITORS. 





Among our visitors the past week was a gentle- 
man (Mr. Holes) from St. Cloud, Minn., whose 
great hight attracted some attention. He stands 
six feet six inches in his stockings, is well formed, 
and weighs two hundred and twelve pounds. He 
is one of five brothers, whose aggregate weight 
is eleven hundred pounds, the total length being 
thirty one and one-half feet. His father is some- 
what under the average size, his mother a little 
above, but his grandparents on both sides were 
noted for-their great size. The five brothers are 
western pioneers, and our visitor has been for 
many years a guide and trapper in the wilds 
of northern Minnesota. 

He stated that when he first moved to Minne- 
sota fifteen years ago, the Sioux Indians claimed 
to have thirty thousand warriors, but have since 
been much reduced in number. The Indians are 
quiet because thev see that it is certain death for 
them to be otherwise, but they are free to confess 
that they still hunger for the blood of all the pale 
faces in their midst. The killing by the Indians 
a few years ago of six hundred settlers in Minne- 
sota, produced a bitter feeling toward them, and 
the inhabitants have stood ready ever since to 
engage in a war of extermination against the 
Indians. ¢ 

Our visitor told us that the Northern Pacific 
Railroad is pushing forward at a rapid rate, and 
is already built from Du Luth to a few miles be- 
yond the Mississippi River. The road-bed is easily 
formed most of the way across the level plains; 
the materials are brought over a temporary track 
laid down beside the road, without any bedding. 
The sinking of the track in a large swamp 





through which the road is to pass makes the 
company some difficulty, and occasionally draws 
from the Indians the remark, “White man do 
great things, but never build a railroad there !” 

There is much less snow, our informant said, in 
Minnesota and throughout the region of the pro- 
posed line of the northern Pacific road than farther 
south. Stages often run on wheels from St. Paul 
north, when it is good sleighing from that city 
south into Iowa. 

This northern country far into the Hudson Bay 
Territory is said to be good land for farming 
purposes ; and last year reapers were sent sixty 
miles beyond Fort Garry. 


A Nova Scotian, who visited the Community the 
past week, reports the fever for annexation to the 
United States as running quite high among the 
“blue noses.” Great dissatisfaction, he says, ex- 
ists in Nova Scotia in regard to its confederation 
with other provinces under the Canada Dominion. 
It seems to the Nova Scotians that their extensive 
fish, coal, gypsum and other interests, are: really 
identical with those of the States. Our visitor 
also stated, that annexation leagues are forming 
all over the United States wherever the sons of 
Nova Scotia are to be found, for the purpose of 
doing what they can by fair and honorable means 
toward forwarding the annexation scheme in re- 
gard to their mother land. These annexation 
leagues also exist in Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick, and are fast spreading into Canada. Our in- 
formant gave a glowing account of the rich coal 
mines that underlie the greater portion of Nova 
Scotia, representing that they are almost inex- 
haustible—and never more than fifteen miles from 
good shipping ports. 


A visitor from Hartford, Conn., engaged in the 
insurance business, informed us that there are 
twenty-four insurance companies in that city, with 
an aggregate capital of $70,000,000, including their 
surplus. The capital and surplus of a single 
company amount to $25,000,000. The insurance 
business of late years has paid from 8 to to per 
cent. on the par value of the stock, or over 20 per 
cent. on the original capital. The stock of the 
best companies is held at a good premium. 
Fifteen of the companies are in the fire insur- 
ance, and the rest are engaged in the life, travelers’ 
and boiler insurance business. The latter is a 
new branch of insurance, but is said to be growing 
in popular favor. The “live stock” enterprise 
has not proved successful. 


Our informant also reports that the Colt Pistol 
Works are engaged on a large contract with 


the Russian government for the new French . 


instrument of war, known as the mitrailleuse ; this 
gun was first invented by an American, and, on 
being sent over to France for the purpose of se- 
curing a contract with the French government, 
was slightly modified, and then heralded as a 
French invention. 


OLD MANSION-HOUSE MEMORIES. 
XI. 
BY ONE BROUGHT UP IN IT. 

HE Kitchen, as already mentioned, adjoined 
the “Wash Room” in the basement of the 
Old Mansion. During the first year it was under 
the superintendence of Mrs. Sylvia Hamilton, 
assisted by the other women in rotation. Subse- 
quently, the post of general stewardess or mana- 
ger was subject to frequent changes, and for the 
last ten or twelve years there has been a constant 
rotation of officials as often as once in three 
weeks. Aside from these “ mothers-in-the-kitch- 
en,” as they are familiarly called, whose business 
it is to plan the meals and arrange the work for 





each day, the kitchen corps generally consists of 
two men, and five or six women. And for the last 
twelve or fourteen years the department has re- 
quired a steward, whose business it is to purchase 
flour, sugar and other groceries, and have general 
control of the kitchen expenses. Of those who 
work together, perhaps many of them have once 
presided over little establishments of their own, 
and practiced the culinary art on principles de- 
rived respectively from the tradition, of their moth- 
ers. No two persons have been taught just 
alike. For instance, one has been brought up 
to think vegetables should always be put into 
boiling water, never lukewarm. “Let the water 
thoroughly boil,” said my mother, (mothers are 
prime authorities), ‘‘before you put in your pota- 
toes.” But Mrs. A. says, “It is just as well to put 
water and potatoes over together.” Again, Mrs. 
B. thinks cakes made with soda, should go into 
the oven the moment they are mixed—but other 
good cooks are indifferent about that, and Mrs. C. 
would rather her biscuit should stand awhile than 
not. With all this theoretical diversity, there is a 
most attractive state of practical harmony in our 
kitchen. The plan of appointing one or two to 
manage the work for a certain length of time saves 
confusion and discord, and besides, by working 
together so many years, the Community have 
organized a standard of their own, so that old 
traditions have less weight than they had in former 
years. 

Kitchen work in the Old Mansion House was 
conducted somewhat differently from what it is at 
present, though steam was introduced seven or 
eight years ago. Before the advent of steam and 
machinery, a great deal of frying, boiling and stew- 
ing, a great deal of heavy lifting, a great many 
hurried steps, were required to get through a day’s 
work. Certain persons were appointed to the 
work, as we have shown, but the whole family 
were ready to help as occasion required. 

There are few of us who do not remember 
with pleasure the hours spent preparing meals for 
the family when we lived in the Old Mansion. 
There was the long cellar, not too well lighted by 
six small windows, where we made our plans and 
came together to execute them. Here the kitchen 
group were wont to form a merry circle around the 
table, while they pared apples or potatoes ; looked 
over greens or trimmed asparagus ; picked up cod- 
fish or hulled strawberries, according to the day’s 
bill-of-fare. 

After all the vegetables were prepared, the job 
of putting things to rights was next in order; not 
only in the cellar, but the kitchen also, a large 
room adjoining, which contained, besides a good 
cooking-range (not to mention the steam fixtures 
afterwards added), tables and various conveniences 
for cooking the food for the family. Both rooms 
swept and mopped, and it was time to put the 
various articles over to cook for dinner. The 
work went along quietly until the last quarter of 
an hour before dinner ; then what a scene did that 
old kitchen present! At either end of the room 
were gathered the men, who had just return- 
ed from their work; while in the center where 
stood the range, were concentrated the whole 
kitchen company; a table filled with empty plates, 
bowls and nappies, was drawn in front of the 
smoking viands ; one of the “mothers” stood by, 
dipping the food into the various dishes designed 
for it, while the other was rapidly organizing the 
rest of the group, who amid all the din and excite- 
ment were to see that each dish was deposited in 
its proper place on the tables in the dining-room 
adjoining. The last dish put on—the bell rung— 
the room emptied of people, the kitchen group 
once more breathed freely. Good luck generally 
attended these occasions, though sometimes things 
were troublesome; the over-heated cooks were 
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anxious because the potatoes were not baked, 
or the tomatoes were burned, or the gravy was 
spilled, or the dinner was late. The generous 
lookers-on generally rendered their services in those 
dilemmas, and things came out straight finally. But 
such occasions were rare—the dinner generally 
came on to the table promptly and in order. 

Before the Community gave up the use of meat, 
tea, and coffee, the table was set in the usual way, 
seldom varying from a certain form. But when, 
for reasons we shall relate in a future chapter, these 
commodities were withdrawn, it took much more 
study to get up a tasteful, attractive meal.. A 
greater variety of dishes was required to supply 
the place of the staple article—meat. During the 
fruit and vegetable seasons this was not very diffi- 
cult, but when these were past the cooks found 
ample occasion to experiment and invent new 
dishes. For several years, when retrenchment 
and economy were practiced about everything, the 
Community lived in contentment on bread and 
milk, potato and milk-gravy; only occasionally 
indulging in the luxury of butter, pie and pudding. 
And even afterward, butter once a day was 
considered quite a rarity. The kitchen depart- 
ment was allowed the use of so much butter per 
week, to use in cooking, and it often took the 
closest economy to keep within the limits. But it 
was excellent discipline, and much real enjoyment 
was derived from it. Occasionally the family 
took supper in the parlor or under the butternut 
tree; having bread and butter, cake and cheese 
passed round. These meals were very pleasant, 
inasmuch as the whole family could partake togeth- 
er, which has never yet been the case in any of our 
dining-rooms. Several attempts were made to 
arrange the dining-room so as to accommodate all 
the members at once ; the first arrangement only 
seated sixty-eight members; by a little squeez- 
ing, another table was added, so that one hun- 
dred were accommodated. Afterwards an addi- 
tion of ten feet was built on to the house, so that 
thirty or forty more could be added, but we always 
had to set the table twice, to feed over two hundred 
people. 

In the fall of the year it was common for the 
kitchen department to call an apple-paring bee, 
which generally was held in the kitchen and took 
the place of an evening meeting. After some 
pleasant confusion in getting seats, numerous little 
circles forming all over the room, and filling it so 
as to make a complete labyrinth for the attend- 
ants, the company were furnished with knives and 
pans, and fruit, and a brisk business was carried 
on for an hour or more, amid the reading of 
correspondence, the singing of songs, and the pleas- 
ant flow of conversation, never more lively than on 
such occasions. 





BY HENRY THACKER. 





hear from many a little throat, 
A warble interrupted long ; 

I hear the robin’s flute-like note, 
The blue-bird’s slenderer song. 


Brown meadows and the russet hill, 
Not yet the haunt of grazing herds, 
And thickets by the glimmering rill 
Are all alive with birds. (Bryant. 
lig advent of spring appears to have brought 
with it more than its usual number of birds. 
Robins especially are abundant. I don’t remem- 
ber having before seen so many at this season of 
the year. If they all remain and breed as fast as 
they commonly do, we shall need to look well to 
our small fruits, as the Robin is a great gormandizer, 
and during the fruit season requires a large 
amount of fruit to satisfy his voracious appetite, par- 
ticularly of such kinds as the raspberry and the 
cherry, which seem to be his favorites. The Robins 
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are unusually quarrelsome this spring. Perhaps too 
many strangers have arrived and insist on sharing 
the comfortable quarters of the former occupants. 
I have witnessed several sharp conflicts among 
them within a few days. At the commencement, 
two combatants would engage fiercely, with loud 
screams, when others, hearing the fracas, would 
soon arrive, and pitch in, seemingly without provo- 
cation and without caring which side they favored, 
when a general mélée would ensue, lasting, how- 
ever, but a short time. Then they would sepa- 
rate, the vanquished flying away, closely pursued 
by the victors. Sometimes from four to six birds 
would be engaged in one of these conflicts. 

The Chipping Sparrows | also notice are quite 
numerous on our grounds. Doubtless the increas- 
ing amount of shrubbery and hedges on the prem- 
ises, offering a comparatively safe retreat from 
enemies, attract the birds hither in greater num- 
bers than otherwise would be the case. The 
supply of fruits may also offer extra inducements, 
especially to the Robin. Then, too, the birds find 
a hearty welcome by all, and are seldom disturbed 
in their retreats; with the exception perhaps of 
the Robins, who later in the season become so 
numerous and commit such havoc in the vineyards 
in mutilating the bunches of grapes, that the horti- 
culturists find it necessary sometimes to teach 
them a lesson of chastity by means of a few 
rounds of powder and shot. 

Among others I notice the detestable Cow-bird 
or Cow Black-bird, as it is sometimes called. It 
comes in flocks of six or eight, and appears to be 
everywhere present, ready to commit an outrage, 
by depositing in the absence of the owner a 
single egg in the nest of some unsuspicious bird. 
It would not answer to do more than this, as the de- 
ception would be detected and the nest abandoned. 
In passing the other day I noticed a Cow-bird sit- 
ting in an apple-tree by the side of the hedge, watch- 
ing, apparently with considerable interest, a Chipping 
Sparrow flitting about in the hedge beneath. As 
the Sparrow was making much ado, I had little 
doubt that an attempt had been made, or was 
soon to be made, by the Cow-bird to do what re 
spectable birds would doubtless style a mean act. 
When a boy, curious to examine every bird’s nest 
I came across, | frequently noticed in the nest of 
the Sparrow, a single egg larger than the rest, and 
of different color. I also noticed the same bird 
engaged in trying to satisfy the cravings of a 
single young bird that followed her about and that 
was already considerably larger than herself ; but 
until Jater years I was ignorant of the fact that the 
whole thing was a piece of deception, perpetrated 
by the Cow-bird in order to perpetuate her species. 
It is done, too, at the expense of the little war- 
blers, who, if hatched, are mysteriously disposed 
of in order that this illegitimate offspring may 
have the undivided attention of its foster mother. 
The Cuckoo, a bird of some poetic celebrity, is 
also addicted, it is said, to habits similar to those 
of the Cow-bird. The last mentioned bird arrives 
still later in the season. That “she never sings 
‘Cuckoo!’ till summer appears,” is demonstrated 
with the return of each successive spring. 

For the last few mornings we have been sere- 
naded by one of the Woodpecker tribe, who, it 
appears, has succeeded in finding one of his 
favorite musical instruments in the shape of a 
dead limb in our old butternut-tree. He proves 
hi nself quite an adept at drumming, producing at 
intervals strains of sonorous sound by beating 
the dry limb with his sharp-pointed hammer. 
Some think he is drumming for food. But that is 
a question not fully settled, at least in my own 
mind. I am rather inclined to think that in this 
case he is more especially drumming for his own 
amusement and that of his mate, whose attention 
he is perhaps desirous of attracting. 1 am aware, 
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however, that this bird operates in a similar man- 
ner in search of his favorite food, which consists 
mainly of the eggs and larve of insects that lie 
concealed under the bark of trees, the precise 
location of which the Woodpecker readily detects, 
and which he generally succeeds in bringing forth 
with a few strokes of his sharp-pointed beak. 

Other members of the feathered tribes have also 
made their appearance to cheer us with their musi- 
cal notes. The great King-Fisher is already on his 
course, passing to and fro, up and down the creek, 
screaming as he goes. He is an old and familiar 
acquaintance, having been a resident of this section 
for many years. 





SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


A bill has been introduced in the British Parlia- 
ment decimalizing the weights and measures of 
the United Kingdom, and providing that after a 
certain number of years the use of the metric 
system shall be compulsory, and the present im- 
perial and all local or customary weights and meas- 
ures shall be abolished. 

Dr. Petermann prints in his Geographische Mit- 
theilungen an elaborate report on the late Nor- 
wegian expeditions to the polar seas, of which we 
find the following synopsis: “It appears from 
measurements made by commanders of these ex- 
peditions that the waters grow deeper toward the 
north. The deepest part which has yet been 
sounded is in the sea of Kara, east of the Island 
of Waigatsch (70° north latitude), where the depth 
is 400 fathoms. The gulf-stream is shown to 
extend to Nova Zembla. The stream is here from 
150 to 200 geographical miles wide, between the 
7oth and 74th degs. of north latitude, and of acon- 
siderably warmer temperature than that of the 
adjoining seas. It proceeds from west to north 
along the coast of Nova Zembla, where it meets 
another warm current, proceeding from the mouths 
of the Obi and the Yenissei in the south. The 
most important result of the Norwegian expedi- 
tions is that they prove a complete dissolution of 
the ice in the Sea of Kara. This sea can be trav- 
ersed in all directions in the summer months, and 
it is possible to sail round the whole island of 
Nova Zembla in July and August. During the 
first half of the year, up to about July 1st, the navi- 
gation is barred bya belt of ice. This belt extends 
north-eastward from the Russian coast to Nova 
Zembla, and even in May its average breadth is 
155 geographical miles. It may, however, be avoid- 
ed, Dr. Petermann thinks, by steering to the north- 
east from Norway, and to the northwest from 
the White Sea up to the 73d or 74th deg. of 
north latitude.” 





THE NORTH GERMAN ARCTIC EXPEDITION. 


Amid news of battles, sieges, and painful 
diplomacy, the return of the North German Ex- 
ploring expedition to Bremen will scarcely be 
noticed ; and yet its labors have involved conflict 
with danger and heroic endurance which command 
admiration, and remind us of the touching narra- 
tives of polar adventure written by English pion- 
eers of Arctic discovery two hundred years ago. 
In May of last year the steamer ‘‘ Germania,” with 
the schooner “Hansa” as a tender, sailed to ex- 
plore the Arctic Sea, and push as far as_ possible 
toward the Pole. The “Germania,” having part- 
ed company, wintered in lat. 74° N., on the coast 
of East Greenland, and sent out sledge parties, 
which traveled up the coast to 77° N., from which 
it will be understood that an important addition 
to our geographical knowledge has been made. 
The ship has recently returned to Bremen all well. 

The same good fortune has not attended the 
“Hansa.” After parting company as above men- 
tioned, she was steered to the northward in pursu- 
ance of instructions, and in endeavoring to force a 
passage through the ice became set, and on the 
ninth of September was completely frozen in, in 
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lat 73° 6m N., long. 19° 18m W. This was the 
beginning of the tribulation. The ice accumu- 
lated about the vessel, and nipped her so severely 
that in October she sank. Provisions, cordage, 
with other stores, and the boats, had previously 
been taken out and stacked on the huge floe to 
which the crew, fourteen persons in all, had es- 
caped. There they built themselves a house with 
lumps of coal, planks and sails, and so passed the 
winter; trusting to the southerly drift on which 
the Arctic ice is slowly borne. They were about 
twenty miles from the shore; bears and foxes 
visited them; regular watches and discipline were 
maintained ; and by the end of December they had 
drifted to 68°. A tew days later in storm and mist 
the floe broke up; their house was destroyed ; 
escape seemed hopeless; five nights they passed 
in the boats awaiting the final destruction of the 
tloe, which, from some miles in circumference, had 
been reduced to about 200 paces. The southerly 
drift continued. On the 7th of May of last 
year, they were down to 61° 12m; Cape Farewell 
could not¥be far distant; they took to the boats, 
and on halt rations battled a way through and 
over the ice to the shore. On the 13th of June they 
entered a bay, and found themselves at the Fried- 
richsthal mission station ; and their long and peril- 
ous voyage came to anend. The Esquimaux of 
the place were amazed that any one survived such 
a weary drift upon a field of ice. From the mis- 
sion station the adventurers went to Julianshaab, 
whence they yot a passage to Copenhagen, and 
landed in that port on the Ist of September. 

Among this brave party were Dr. Gustav Laube, 
of the University of Vienna, and Dr. Buchholz, 
of the University of Grietswalde, who were at- 
tached to the expedition for scientific purposes. 
The Committee of Management have resolved that 
a sketch of the adventurous voyage shall be forth- 
with published in Petermann’s J/¢¢thetlungen, to 
be speedily tollowed by a separate narrative, with 
illustrations, and ultimately by the scientfic re- 
ports; in which our knowledge of meteorology 
and of ocean currents will be much increased. 
—Hartford Churchman. 


The Northwest Boundary question is the old- 
est, and was for many years the only, matter of 
dispute between the United States and Great 
Britain. The territory under dispute at first in- 
volved nearly all of Washington Territory, but has 
been narrowed down to the little island of San 
Juan, in extent nineteen miles long by seven in 
width, and lying «mong a group of smaller islands 
at the entrance to the Gult of Georgia, just under 
the torty-ninth parallel. There are two principal 
chanuels between the straits of Juan de Fuca and 
the above named Gulf; the Haro channel between 
San Juan and Vancouver Island, and the Rosario 
channel between San Juan and the continent. 
The treaty of 1340 makes the boundary line be- 
tween the two countries pass through the channel 
that separates Vancouver Island trom the conti- 
nent; but which channel was intended by the 
treaty makers? This is one of the important ques- 
tions now before the Joint High Commission. 


THE NEWS. 





THE canals were opened tor navigation in this 
State, April 24th. By five o’clock P. M. of the 
same day one hundred boats had cleared from 
Butfalo, with six hundred and seventy-five thou- 
sand bushels of grain. Tolls amounting to twenty 
thousand dollars were collected. 


A SINGULAR and fatal accident occurred on the 
21st at the Hoosac tunnel. A ball of electric 
fluid, following the rails into the tunnel, exploded 
several charges of nitro-glycerine which the work- 
men had just put in; the shock was terrific, and 
four men, including the superintendent, were in- 
stantly killed, and their bodies blown into pieces. 


THE fair for the benefit of the French, which 
has been holding at Boston for some weeks past, 
closed on the 22d. The net proceeds, to be de- 
voted to aid the sufferers in that country, exceed 
sixty thousand dollars. 


PROFESSOR HOoUuGH of the Dudley observatory 
announces the discovery of a new comet. It was 
first seen by Lewis Swift of Marathon, N. Y., on 
the 15th ult.,and reported to Professor Hough, who 
was unable to observe it, owing to claudy weather, 
till the 18th. 


THE new Divinity School at Yale College has a 
Lyman Beecher professorship of preaching, and 
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Henry Ward Beecher has been chosen to fill its 
chair. 


Ir is supposed that the Joint High Commission 
has completed its work, and is ready to report its 
plan for the settlement of controversies between 
the United States and England. 


On the twenty-second or twenty-third ult., there 
was discovered a crevasse in the levee at Bonet 
Carre, a point forty miles above New Orleans on 
the Mississippi river. By the evening of the 24th 
the waters of the great river were rushing through 
an opening seven hundred feet wide with a roaring 
sound audible for miles, plowing a channel fifty 
feet deep far into the vacant lands, while the levee 
rapidly crumbled into its boiling waters. The 
river at this point approaches nearest to Lake Pont- 
chartrain, and it was feared for a time that there 
would be a repetition of the great inundation of 
1849, when the flood cut its way into the Lake, 
causing it to overflow the city of New Orleans, 
which for a few days was reduced to the condition 
of transatlantic Venice. The damage done to 
property amounts to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars. The latest report is that the river is sub- 
siding. 


On the northeast corner of Broadway and 
twenty-ninth-st. stands the last built, and by far 
the largest and costliest, and without question 
the finest specimen, of hotel architecture within 
the limits of New York city. It is eight stories 
in hight, reaching an altitude of one hundred and 
twenty-five feet. It has a frontage of seventy-five 
feet on Broadway, and twice that distance on 
twenty-ninth-st. The hotel_cost eight hundred 
thousand dollars, and will accommodate five hun- 
dred guests. It is called the Gilsey House. 


THE mine owners in the Schuylkill region, 
which embraces the counties of Schuylkill, North- 
umberland, and Columbia, have issued an address 
to the working-men of that section, in which they 
state in decisive terms what their future course 
of action will be. They are willing to pay miners 
eleven dollars per week throughout the present 
year, and will neither interfere with the miners 
association nor allow interference from them. 
The Germans of Scranton held a mass meeting, 
indorsing the action of those miners who had the 
courage to go to work, despite the “coffin notices” 
served on them. 

Later reports state that the miners have gen- 
erally rejected the terms offered them. 


THE Grand Duke Alexander, heir to the throne 
of the Czars by the death of his elder brother 
at Nice, a few years ago, is to visit this country 
in June. He isa lineal descendant of Peter the 
Great, and was born on the 26th of February, 
1845. He has been five years married to the Prin- 
cess Dagmar, eldest daughter of King Christian 
of Denmark. The Prussian legation in Washington, 
and in fact the entire diplomatic corps, are now busily 
engaged in arranging a programme of festivities 
for the occasion. 


THE Supreme Court of the United States, by 
a vote of five to four, has reversed its former de- 
cision—that ‘All contracts entered into before 
the passage of the Legal Tender Act must be 
liquidated in coin or its equivalent.” This re- 


versal excites considerable comment from the . 


following among other reasons: 1, it has been ef- 
fected by a re6rganization of the Bench, and not 
by any change of the votes of those who first 
passed upon the question; 2, it involves consider- 
able pecuniary loss to persons holding obligations 
of a date prior to the passage of the Legal Ten- 
der Act; 3, the reversal within a year of a de- 
cision made by the highest tribunal in the land is 
calculated to weaken the public confidence in the 
wisdom of the tribunal itself. 


OMER PASHA, Commander-in-Chief of the Tur- 
kish army, is reported dead. He was prominent 
in the Crimean war, and afterwards made Governor 
of Bagdad. He was a well educated man and 
looked and dressed like a Western European. 


ADVICES from Pekin state that the Imperial Gov- 
ernment has made a demand upon the foreign Min- 
isters, that schools for the education of females 





public, that the proposition had to be withdrawn. 
So tumultuous and defiant was the vast crowd 
surrounding the parliament buildings that a large 
police force was required to preserve order. 


A SERIOUS insurrection has broken out in Al- 
geria, said to be instigated by emissaries from Paris. 


AN armistice was agreed on for the twenty-fifth 
by the contending forces in France. All firing 
ceased for the time, but barricades and other defen- 
sive works were strengthened. No important po- 
sitions have been gained by the government forces, 
but the bombardment of Fort d’ Issy on the South, 
and Porte Maillot on the west still continues. The 
army of the Assembly are establishing pontoon 
bridges across the Seine at Puteaux and Neuilly. 

LaTEsT.—Fort d’Issy has been silenced by 
the fire of the Government troops, and Fort Van- 
vres crippled. The Free Masons on both sides 
are trying to act in concert, and thus bring about 
a cessation of hostilities. .M. Thiers made a 
speech to the Assembly on the 27th, in which he 
expressed the utmost confidence in McMahon. 


As soon as the Congressional chaplain closes his appeal to the 
Throne of Grace there is a clapping of hands all over the floor. It 
is the way the members have of calling pages to their sides. Every 
Congressman bégins his day’s labor by giving an order to a messen- 
ger; hence the clapping is universal and uproarious. *‘* Well, that 
beats me,”’ said an elderly gentleman in the gallery, with mud on his 
boots, which looked as though it had been brought from the other 
side of the Potomac; I didn’t see anything in that prayer worth 
cheering !””—£ xchange. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


SILK GOODS. 


Machine Twist, Sewing Silk, and Ribbons, of their own manufac- 
ture, in wholesale quantities, for sale by the Oneida Community. 





STEEL TRAPS. 


Eight sizes and kinds, suitable for the House Rat, Musk-rat, Mink, 
Marten, Fisher, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly Bears, 
are made by the Oneida Community. Descriptive price-list sent on 
application. 





MACHINE--SHOP AND FOUNDRY. 


Silk Machinery, Lifting- Jacks, Wagon-Skeins, and all kinds of ag- 
ricultural, machine and light castmgs, on hand or made to order. 
General Jobbing and Repairing done on reasonable terms. Descrip- 
tive price-list sent on application. Address, 

Onerpa Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





MOUNT TOM PRINTING--HOUSE. 


Orders for all kinds of Book and Job Printing will be promptly 
attended to. Manufacturers’ Illustrated Catalogues made a spe- 
ciality ; also, Bronze and Color work, and the finer kinds of Card, 
Circular and Bill-head Printing Improved facilities enable this 
establishment to do a superior quality of work at moderate prices. 
Address, WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY. 

Walling ford, Conn. 


PUBLICATIONS. 





Salvation from Sin, the End of Christian Faith; 
an octavo pamphlet of 48 pages. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 
cents per single copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

History of American Socialisms. By Fohn Hum- 
phrey Noyes. 678 pp. 8vo. J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia. 
London, Trubner & Co. Price $3.00. 


The Trapper’s Guide; a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing Fur-bearing Animals. By S. Newhouse. Third 
edition; with New Narratives and IIlustrations. 
Price, bound in cloth, $2.00 


215 pp. Svo. 


Male Continence; or Self-control in Sexual Inter- 
course. A Letter of Inquiry, answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 
50 cents per dozen. 

Back Volumes of the Circular, unbound. Price, 
$1.50 per volume, or sent (post-paid) bv mail at $1.75. 


| Dixon and His Copyists; a Criticism of the Ac- 


be abolished ; that the teaching to male subjects‘of | 


the empire of all doctrines opposed to those of 
Confucius be forbidden, and that missionaries shall 
be considered Chinese subjects. 


THE British Government recently attempted 
to impose a small tax on friction matches, 
but the move excited so much opposition from the 


manufacturers, their employés, and the general | 





' 


counts of the Oneida Community in ‘‘ New America,” ‘“‘ Spirit- 
ual wives,’’ and kindred publications. By John Humphrey 
Noyes. Price, 25 cts. 


Hand-Book of The Oneida Community ; Contain- 
ing a Brief Sketch of its Present Condition, Internal Economy 
and Leading Principles, Price, 25 cts. 
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